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Alexander Graham Bell. By Catherine Mackenzie. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1928. xvi+382 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

Alexander Graham Bell came of a Scotch family whose members, if 
they did not indeed invent the art of elocution, at least gave to it a 
wide currency that made it first among the parlor diversions of the 
Victorian age. Their handbooks, and their private instruction, made a 
living for them. They gave to speech something of a scientific charac- 
ter, and by helping to make it ‘‘visible’’ they opened new vistas of 
happiness to the deaf. In 1868, the father of Alexander lectured on 
‘í Visible Speech” at the Lowell Institute, leaving Alexander in charge 
of the lectures and instruction for their London clients. A few months 
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later the family migrated to Ontario; and a little after this Alexander 
set up for himself in the United States. 

Chance brought him to the telephone. One piece of luck gave him 
as a pupil a daughter of Gardiner Greene Hubbard, a rich Bostonian 
whose scientific interests later made him a regent of the Smithsonian 
and president of the National Geographic Society. Her, he married. 
Another suggested to him, who knew no electricity, that some applica- 
tion of the principle of telegraphy might help the deaf in their struggle 
to appreciate sound and acquire speech. This idea he elaborated so that 
on February 14, 1876, in filing the specification for his patent on the 
telephone, he acquired priority in control of one of the greatest inven- 
tions of the age. For nearly half a century after this, as Bell advanced 
in wealth, he was an impressive figure in applied science. His incorrigi- 
ble curiosity kept him young. In his later years he pushed his experi- 
ments in aviation, and beginning with kites became convinced that 
they could be taught to fly. He experimented with sheep, believing 
that they could be taught to bear twins; and at his country home at 
Cape Breton he developed, after thirty years, a flock of which ‘‘the 
mutton was tough, the wool inferior, and a farmer once complained 
that the local butchers declined to take them even as gifts.’’ But their 
lambs ‘‘did, ultimately, appear regularly in pairs.”’ 

Mrs. Mackenzie, who modestly calls her book only a ‘‘story,’’ worked 
as a secretary with Bell for the last eight years of his life. She suggests 
that materials exist for an elaborate presentation of the history of the 
telephone, and of the litigation surrounding it. But she gives only a 
sketch and a picture which will meet the needs of most of those who 
have occasion to fit Bell into his place in the history of our times, In- 
cidentally, it must be lamented, she disposes of one of the most pic- 
turesque of the legends. When the Emperor Dom Pedro examined the 
telephone in his famous visit to the Centennial in Philadelphia, he did 
not exclaim in rapture: ‘‘My God! It talks!’ Instead of this, he quietly 
turned to the inventor and said: ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Bell? And how 
are the deaf-mutes of Boston?’’ But Sir William Thompson, who was 
to be Lord Kelvin, was there as chairman of the committee on awards; 
and he knew that what he saw was, —‘‘perhaps the greatest marvel 


hitherto achieved by the electric telegraph. Frepente L Paxson 


